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Flying:

incident light by which it was originally illumi-; column of .this tube is <*et in vibration by being
nated. Becquerel, in his elaborate study of \ blown into at or near to its upper end. A
this phenomenon, found that many substances j new method of construction and system of
were phosphorescent for a ^short but measur- j fingering were introduced into Great Britain

able time after the illuminating rays were
cut off, so that the property was a much
more general one than had been at first
imagined.

Dynamically, as was clearly pointed out by
Stokes, phosphorescence and fluorescence are
the same phenomenon, the one difference being
in the longer duration of the former. See
Stake's Burnett Lectures on Light (1884-7),
and Tait's Light (ad ed. 1900, pp. 176-178).

Fluorescin (OC(CeH3(OH)a)sOCeHiCO) is
a dye prepared by heating phthalic anhydride
with resorcin. It is a brown powder that dis-
solves in water to form a solution with a beau-
tiful green fluorescence; it has a certain, though
very fugitive, dyeing power.

Fluorine (F 19) is an element of the halogen
group, occurring chiefly in fluor spar or cal-
cium fluoride (CaF2), cryolite (NasAlFQ), and
some other minerals. Though it has long been
known to exist in combination, it was only
isolated as recently as 1886 by Moissan, owing
to its very active properties. Chemically, fluor-
ine is most interesting from its intense activity;
it unites directly, and with inflammation, with
silicon, carbon, hydrogen, and almost all other
elements, even in the dark. Hydrogen fluoride
is useful mainly for etching glass. Calcium
fluoride is the most important of the metallic
fluorides. See Moissan's Le Fluor et scs Com-
posts (1900).

Fluorspar, or Fluorite, is a mineral con-
sisting of calcium fluoride (CaF2). It crystal-
lizes in the cubic system (sp. gr. 3.1), and
perfect and beautifully formed and colored
crystals are common in many localities. If
they are colorless and transparent, they are
used, because of their optical properties, in
the manufacture of microscopic objectives and
other refined optical instruments. The great-
est consumer of fluorspar is the steel industry,
and a large consumer, the aluminum industry,

Flushing. Former village, Queens co.,
Long Island, N. Y-, now included in New York
City. It is situated on Flushing Bay, an arm
of the East River, and is an attractive resi-
dential place of the suburban type. It is the
seat of several educational institutions. It
was settled about 1645.

Flustra, a genus of Folyzoa, whose mem-
bers are usually called sea-mats.

Flute, a musical wind instrument consisting
of a tube of wood or metal jointed in several
parts, and open at the lower end. The air

by Boehm about 1834. Shortly after this
Boehm discovered that a cylindrical bore pro-
duces a broader tone of a much more reedy
quality than that obtained from a conical bore.
With Boehm's system of construction, the in-
strument is in tune in practically all keys; and
while cross-fingering is abolished, the compass
is still fully three octaves, with all the chro-
matic intervals. In the orchestra the flute still
holds a Mghly* important position; but as a
solo instrument it is less frequently heard now
than formerly.
Flute-mouths, fishes of the Fistularidie
family.
Fluting* the channelled surface of the shaft
of a column. It is composed of a series of
upright concave grooves, and a corresponding
number of vertical edges, as in the Doric order;
in the other orders the arris or edge is pared
off, and what is known as a 'fillet* formed.
(See COLUMN.)
Fluxes are those substances which are used
in the smelting of metals to increase the fluidity
of the acting materials, and thus to allow them
to come into more intimate contact, to enable
the separated metal to settle more easily, and
to dissolve earthy impurities. The term is also
used to denote those agents employed to pre-
vent the oxidation of or dean the surfaces of
metals that are to be joined by welding or
soldering.
Fluxion, the rate of change of a variable
quantity. Thus, velocity is the fluxion of posi-
tion, acceleration the fluxion of velocity, force
the fluxion of momentum, and so on. The
word was introduced by Newton, who also
used the term fluent to refer to the quantity
itself whose rate of change was the fluxion.
See CALCULUS, I^PTKITESIMAL.
Fly. See Diptera; House-fly; Gnat, etc.
For artificial flies, see ANGUNG.
Fly-blister.   See Canthariaes.
Fly-catcher, a name applied to two fam-
ilies of passerine birds: the Musciapida, or
true fly-catchers, which are exclusively Old
World forms, and the Tyrannidts, or American
fly-catchers which include the Kingbird,
Crested Fly-Catch.er, Phoebe, Olive-Sided Fly-
Catcher, Wood Pewee, Yellow-Bellied Fly-
Catcher, Acadian Fly-Catcher, Traill's Fly-
Catcher, and Least Fly^Catcher or Chebec.
See KINGBIRD; PEWEE.
Fly-fishing.   See Angling.
Flyinjf Animals, in tlie strict sense of the